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POPULAR EDUCATION IN SWEDEN.” 


Epvucation in Sweden may be divided into three different 
classes, viz., 1st, General education—2d, General scientific ed- 
ucation—3d, Private education in different objects of industry. 
The first mentioned are the schools in which children receive 
the first rudiments of education. ‘The second is divided into 
grammar schools and universities. ‘The third consists in avad- 
emies, the aim of which is a practical knowledge. as far as re- 
gards private or public occupations and business, in which the 
aid of the sciences may be required. 

The first class of schools is properly only intended for those 
who wish to carry on various trades, and whose aim is to attain 
that general knowledge, which, next to the study of religion. is 
requisite and useful in business, where a higher degree of culti- 
vation is not wanted. ‘The different studies here imparted are 
those of the Christian religion, writing, Swedish grammar, math- 
ematics, history, and geography. 

The grammar schools, again, are to prepare the rising gener- 
ation for a higher degree of scientific learning, by which they 
may be admitted into civil offices; but they must, | owever, be 
publicly examined at some of the principal colleges of the coun- 
try. ‘These schools are divided into three se¢tions, viz., grom- 
mar schools (in the more limited sense,) seminaries, and wniver- 
sities. In the first of these the studies are, the Christian religion, 
writing, Swedish grammar, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, theolo- 
gy, mathematics, history, geography, and some superficial know]- 


* This is part of article originally intended for the American Lyceum, and 
afterwards inserted in the American Monthly Magezine. We believe it will be 
found an article of more than ordinary interest, especially when it is known 
that it was written by Mr C. D. Arfwedson, a native Swede 
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290 Preparation for the University. 


edge of natural history. In the seminary the same studies are 
continued, with the addition of philosophy, physics, and the 
French and German languages. 

As the university is the principal seat of learning in the coun- 
try, it has been considered proper to fix the quantity of knowl- 
edge required of every student at his entrance in the university, 
viz., 1st, In divinity, to comprehend and explain the book on 
theology, used in all the schools. 2d, In the history of the 
church, to explain the compendium used at the s-minary. 34, 
In Latin, to translate correctly the Classic authors read at the 
seminary, to write the Latin tongue tolerably well, and to have 
some knowledge of the Greek and Roman mythology. 4th, In 
Greek, to translate according to grammatical rules, into Swed- 
ish and Latin, parts of the New Testament and the profane 
authors, which have been read at the seminary. 5th, In He- 
brew, to explain at least the first nine chapters of Genesis. 6th, 
In mathematics, to be perfectly well acquainted with the rules 
of geometry, according to the Ist, 5th, 6th, and }1th books of 
Euclid, and a profound knowledge of arithmetic. 7th, In phil- 
osophy, a clear idea of logic, and besides, to know all the dif- 
ferent elementary principles of philosophy studied at the sem- 
inary. 8th, In history, to be well acquainted with the Swedish 
from the earliest periods, and to have a general knowledge of 
the ancient as far as the middle age, and the principal epochs of 
modern history. 9th, In geography, to explain the globe, the 
maps of the European States, and the other-parts of the world ; 
and finally, in historical respects, to possess a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the geography of the old world. 10th, In physics, and 
in natural history, the student is to relate, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, all the lectures which have been read in the interior schools 
during his stay there. 11th, He must pronounce well, and, 
with the assistance of a dictionary, construe the French and 
German languages. 

The first class of schools were originally intended for those 
who were to become tradesmen, but they have not been attend- 
ed with the success in this country which was expected. Dur- 
ing the last ten years they have continually declined, while the 
grammar schools have been increasing in great numbers. Ac- 
cording to calculations made, it seems that the number of dis- 
ciples in the former is, in proportion to the latter, as 1 to 4, and 
among the pupils who enter the first class of schools not two- 
thirds commence any trade. Although this can be accounted 
for by many different reasons, yet it must indeed be alleged that 
it arises from one in itself very fortunate source, viz.: the rising 
cu'tivation and improvement of the nation. For the more en- 
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Defects of the University. 291 


lightened part of the population they have lost their importance, 
because they are not learned enough ; and among the common 
people they are not considered as answering the purpose of 
public schools, because they are not adequate to the different 
wants of different places, but every where impart the same 
studies. ‘The consequence is, that persons of education and 
fortune suffer their children, at least in the beginning, to study 
the classics, although they are not intended for any learned or 
civil office ; and therefore place them in the grammar schools. 
It is natural, as society improves, and knowledge not only 
is required in private and public life, but respected and reward- 
ed, that in the same degree will it be the desire of all classes of 
parents to impart such useful’ knowledge to their children as 
may enable them to enter any career which will lead them on to 
preferment apd emolument. It is in our grammar schools where 
the foundation of this knowledge is laid, if not always acquired, 
in avery eminent degree ; and if these schools gain confidence 
by gradually becoming improved establishments of education, 
it must always be looked upon as a very happy omen of the day. 
For my part [ can never approve of the injudicious system of 
education at present so much in vogue, that of determining the 
future business or employment of children yet in the cradle. 
To instil into their minds rational principles and useful knowl- 
edge. is undoubtedly to give them the best education. It sel- 
dom happens in our northern climes that a youth 10 or 12 years 
old, develops his faculties so as to determine for what future vo- 
cation or profession he is fit, nor can he consult his own dispo- 
sitions in making a judicious choice before he has attained a 
maturer age. And if he had been educated at a grammar 
school, or even at a seminary, he will not be less fit for trade or 
business, or any inferior civil office, than if he had been brought 
up at a common public school. 

Another cause of the decreasing number of scholars at these 
schools is, that children who are destined to become tradesmen 
very often are educated at home. It occurs every now and then 
that a parent himself instructs his son in the trifling studies that 
are imparted at the public schools; and it still oftener happens 
that some private individual in the neighborhood undertakes the 
office of teacher. Children are thus instructed in what relates 
to their future occupations, whatsoever they may be, and much 
time is saved which can otherwise be usefully employed by the 
scholar. By these means schools are avoided which do not in 
every respect answer the purpose, particularly as the object of 
the parents may be gained in a-shorter and less expensive 
manner. 











292 Statistics of Swedish Education. 


According to the last calculation, we have now in this coun- 
try 32 public schools, and 1443 scholars. ‘The average number 
during the last 5 years, of scholars who entered school, was 
1500, and about 130) of those that left. They have mostly 
been under the age of 14, and only about one-twelfth part from 
15 to 20 years old. 

The number of grammar schools is about 42, with 2934 
scholars ; and during the last 5 years the average number of 
those who entered has been 21400; and 210! those who left. 
The greater part of them, or almost three-eighths of the whole, 
are under 10 years of age; one-half from LO to 15 years old, 
and one-eighth above this age. 

In the seminaries, which as yet only amount to 12 in number, 
there are 614 scholars. On an average of the last 5 years, 750 
have entered and 620 left school; three-fourths of which were 
from the age of 15 to 20, about one-sixteenth alfove 20 years, 
and the rest under the age of 15. 

The number of scholars in Sweden is at present 5071, or 
comparatively to the whole population of the country, as 1 to 
570. 

The teachers in pay amount to about 400, and the ushers to 
150. The salaries are defrayed by the State; and the sum 
total of the elementary establishments of learning in Sweden 
amounts to about 150,000 ricksdales banco, or 56,250 dollars. 
These salaries are generally paid in grain—partly rye and partly 
barley. A lecturer at a seminary receives about 120 barrels, 
which amounts to about 250 dollars a year. Tutors in the low- 
er classes have no more than two-thirds, or sometimes only one- 
half of this sum; and many a young teacher’s emolument is no 
inore than 25 barrels a year, or what is equivalent to 50 dollars. 

It must be obvious to every body that these salaries are much 
too small and insufficient, notwithstanding the moderate ex- 
pense of living in Sweden, compared to that of other countries. 
The efficacy of public establishments of learning, whatever may 
be their aim or organization, depends chiefly on the ability, zeal, 
and activity of the teachers, and on the means of instruction 
which they have in their power to bestow. In ordcr to induce 
men of merit and ability to undertake this hard task, which, on 
account of its uniformity, so often becomes tiresome and tedious, 
it is the duty of the State to reward their laborious zeal by fix- 
ing such salaries as are not only sufficient for the support of 
individuals whose’ wants are few, but for the respectable main- 
tenance of teachers who have families to provide for. The com- 
mittee which was appointed by government three years since to 
examine into the state of public learning in this country, declar- 
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Modes of Instruction, and Discipline. 293 


ed that the salaries of the teachers required an additional sum, 
equal to that already granted, or 150,000 ricksd. banco more ; 
but until this day no notice has been taken of the matter. 

The only thing in which the scholars contribute to the sup- 
port of the public schools, is in the repair of the buildings and in 
materials. In towns these expenses are defrayed by the inhabi- 
tants of the place, but in the country by different taxes on the 
diocese, under the management of the bishcp and clergy. The 
single expense to which the boy is subjected, is a trifle to the 
library ; by nig of fortune, this is however always tendered 
in the more liberal form of a present, not to the school but to 
the teachers, who by these means receive a small addition to 
their insufficient income. It may therefore be affirmed, and 
with reason, that the Swedish schools have at least that advan- 
tage, that the pupils are instructed without any considerable 
expense. 

As to the modes of instruction, there are in Sweden two 
which entirely differ from each other, and about the merits of 
which even to this day violent disputes have arisen. We shall call 
them the old and the new methods of instruction. In the old; the 
scholars in each class are instructed in all the various branches 
of learning by a single teacher, who has nothing to do with 
the instruction of any other class but his own. All the pupils 
receive every day equal tasks, without the least consideration as 
to their superior or inferior faculties. ‘The advancements from 
one class to another take place but once a year, according to 
their general progress in all the different studies. 

The other, or the new method, differs chiefly from the pre- 
ceding, so far, that each teacher instructs in one single branch 
of learning in all the different classes from the first to the last ; 
or in one word, the plan is here so organized, that each branch 
of learning may be acquired by each scholar, independent of 
one another; and the boy is thus able to improve or advance in 
any particular science without being retarded by ignorance in 
another. The scholars are not consequently obliged, at certain 
periods of the year, to undergo their examination in all the requi- 
site sciences at once, nor to wait for one another ; but every one 
may, whenever he pleases, take his examination in any particu- 
lar science that belongs to his class, and so advance to the next 
division, where he may continue the studies with the scholars in 
that class, although he remains in the inferior division until he 
has gone through all the different studies belonging to that class. 
The result of this methcd is, that the studies being numerous, 
each teacher is obliged, in order to gain time, to instruct in all 
the classes at once, and consequently employ in the lower classes, 
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294 Old and New Methods compared. 


as assistant teachers, the disciples of the higher ; or with other 
words, follow the Lancasterian system. 

According to the old method, no notice whatever is taken of 
the superior or inferior faculty of comprehension displayed by 
the scholars in the different sciences. This plan seems to have 
arisen from the supposition that all children are born with an 
equal faculty or facility of comprehension, and that they resem- 
ble the tabu/e rase on which the teacher delineates various in- 
formation, but on all in the same order and proportion. The 
consequences of such a supposition have long been known, 
although it has not been observed that the fault lies in the prin- 
ciple of the school, which, according to my idea, is in direct 
opposition to human nature ; and it must undoubtedly be admit- 
ted that genius and faculty of comprehension are entirely dif- 
ferent in diflerent beings. Parents may certainly be convinced 
of the efficacy of public schools in preference to private ; but it 
happens, however, very often, that children remarkably distin- 
guished are kept back in their progress on account of their dull 
and lazy fellow-scholars, who cannot keep pace with them. Is 
it to be wondered at, that a boy who is thus checked in his pro- 
gress, not only by the laziness of his companions, but by the 
improper forms which impede instead of improving his abilities, 
should at last be transtormed into a mere machine? It has not 
been denied, even by the advocates of the old method of instruc- 
tion, that almost twice the time is required in order to attain 
knowledge in such a school, compared with what is necessary in 
those established on another principle ; but they defend it by 
affirming that this slowness is necessary in our schools, because 
it agrees with the Swedish national temper, and because the in- 
tellectual civilization in our cold country must advance accord- 
ing to the slow progress of nature in such northern climes. 
Without entering into any examination on this subject, I shall 
only remark that the principle which seems rather to impede 
than to advance the progress of education, is at least an injuse 
tice to those youths who frequent the public schools, as it is con- 
trary to the aim of private instruction, which is to regulate the 
progress of the disciple according to his ability; the conse- 
quence of which is, that young men of twenty years must rank 
with those of fourteen, and perhaps afterwards be outrun by 
them in the service of the State. 

In order, therefore, to form a brief and concise idea of the 
old and new methods, it may be observed that, as the elemen- 
tary instruction is as a link between the paternal tuition and the 
university education, (because the elementary schools receive the 
boys from the parents and retain them till they go to the univer- 
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sity,) so the old method seems to preponderate towards main- 
taining a semblance with parental cares; whereas the new 
method may be considered in a certain degree as a preparatory 
introduction to an academical education. The fundamental 
idea of the old method, respecting the elementary instruction, 
is, that the boy requires a teacher, who, having the charge of 
his education, bestows on him at the same time a parent’s care 
and tenderness. But accord:ng to the new method, the teacher 
is merely considered an instructer, and the principal objcet in 
view is to give animation to each branch of study, by not allow- 
ing any teacher to instruct in more than the one science which 
he prefers, knows, and loves. It might, perhaps, be maintained 
that the first system is more suited to the character of early ele- 
mentary education, and more corresponding with that age in 
which parental care and instruction are so closely united that 
their limits can hardly be determined. Experience, however, 
has proved that the new system produces very different effects 
on the mind of the child, from the old; and it must be allowed 
without contradiction, that it inspires the boy with an ardent de- 
sire to study with diligence, and a wish not to be inferior to the 
others ; this leads him to a habit of accomplishing his duty with 
pleasure, to a readiness in assisting his school-fellows, and 
finally to respect merit—thus creating at length within him that 
disposition of mind on which all religious and civil virtues are 
founded. But I fear the same results are not to be expected 
from the old method, as it is formed on wrong ideas respecting 
the intellectual and moral capacities of human nature. It can- 
not be doubted, that a system, which wants liveliness in the in- 
struction will make children indifferent to honor as well as to 
disgrace, with a feeling of contempt for greater merit than their 
own, and hatred to the school, producing also an indifference to 
their teachers ; a disposition of mind capable, if suffered to gain 
ground, to destroy the best moral qualities. According to this 
method, fear seems to be the principal stimulus to assiduity in 
the children ; and corporal punishment, awe, and subjection, un- 
avoidably necessary in forwarding their studies and progress. 
It is, moreover, contrary to the feelings of the human heart to 
love those on whom we entirely depend, and attachment can 
only exist among free persons. Experience has unfortunately 
too long convinced us, that aversion and fear have generally 
been the predominating feelings of the child towards the school 
and teacher. How often do we not hear persons in riper 
years regret having shunned the school and deluded their teach- 
ers, during their infancy? This only proves that the school was 
as little loved as the teacher. I am consequently of opinion, 



















































296 Classical Schools. 


that in regard to the moral influcnce of the different systems, 
the new method is in a great measure preferable to the one at 
present most adopted. A school established on the principles 
of the former, resembles a young republic, in which every thing 
is in activity, where everybody endeavors to rise, where indus- 
try and genius are preferred to laziness and inability, and where 
merit takes its natural seat ; whereas our old schools may be 
compared to a state in which every thing depends on one man, 
where all are equally high and equally rich, and where there is 
no emulation, and where civic virtues do not thrive. 

There have been latterly in this country, as well as all over 
Europe, great disputes respecting the absolute necessity of clas- 
sical schools. It has been maintained that the old languages 
take up too much time, at the expense of more useful know!l- 
edge and of the modern languages ; and that there is still too 
much veneration and prejudice in favor of the Greek and Latin. 
This complaint was general in Germany more than 100 years 
ago, and gave at that time rise to the establishment of the Phil- 
antropines as they are called, who for some time seemed to pre- 
vail in Europe, but who, however, at last have come into dis- 
credit in Germany as well as in this country. Yet, in acknowl- 
edging the superiority of the present European literature, and 
its gradual progress towards higher degrees of perfection, it must 
be admitted that it derived its origin from the Ancients, and is 
partly founded on the spirit of Christianity, and also partly ow- 
ing to the Greek and Roman cultivation. The development of 
moral improvement through all its changes resembles a continu- 
um, a chain of progressve amelioration. Such a connexion ex- 
ists in particular between the two principal epochs of European 
cultivation, viz., the ancient and modern; both these, notwith- 
standing their essential difference, relate absolutely to one an- 
other, and distribute reciprocal light. As the study of the 
perfect statues and paintings of the Ancients inspires, improves 
and elevates the young artist,so has the solid learning of the 
old languages and classical literature, an important influence in 
the development of the human mind. To conclude, therefore, 
a finished education in the true sense of the word, requires an 
intimate acquaintance with both, and I hope it will never be dis- 
continued in our academies. 

Such, if [ am not too much mistaken, are the two systems 
existing in our schools. The principal error is in their organi- 
zation, that each disciple must study too many heterogeneous 
objects at once, which ought to assist each other and contribute 
to a general education, but which produce only a confused chaos 
of imperfect knowledge. It is impossible to study at once, with 
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pleasure, and interest, three ancient and three modern langua- 
ges—mathematics, theology, philosophy and physics. Some of 
these must be preferred by the disciple, but he is not allowed to 
devote himself to any one in preference. He is compelled to 
read each with the same assiduity, and in consequence of this 
compulsion, he will at last become indifferent to'all. He has 
but one aim for all his studies, that of getting through the school. 
He learns his task for the day, and practises early the art of 
learning fast, in order to forget as fast. 'The same practice fol- 
lows him to the university, where he has to take collective ex- 
aminations, and where he must study not less than twelve dif- 
ferent sciences at once. He has then no other resource than 
here also to get through his tasks as quickly as possible, and in 
this manner educated, he enters upon the career of public office. 
Not one single science will henceforth occupy him during his 
hours of leisure. With the university he has likewise abandon- 
ed study. The classics which he read at school, remain now 
covered with dust on his shelves. Newspapers and novels are 
all that he reads, and superficiality is stamped on his actions. 





DR GREGORY ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


We are fully resolved on presenting to our readers, from time 
to time, the opinions of distinguished physicians and physiolo- 
gists on the various topics which fall within the range of this 
journal. We would once more observe, that we do it partly for 
the sake of showing that, so far as our leading principles are con- 
cerned, we teach no heresy, but only plain old-fashioned truth. 

Dr Gregory was a distinguished professor and practitioner of 
medicine in Edinburgh in Scotland ; and also a professor of 
medicine and philosophy at Aberdeen. He was elected to the 
latter office at the ea:ly age of twenty years. He was also first 
physician to the Scotch king. Dr G. was the author of several 
valuable works, from one of which, published in 1765, we make 
the following extracts, on the management of children. We 
would not, however, be supposed to concur with Dr G. in every 
minute point; but we do in his leading principles. 

Creanuiness. It is of the utmost consequence to children’s 
health to keep them perfectly clean and sweet. The inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern countries, particularly Turkey, and the 
natives of America, are extremely attentive to this. The con- 
fined dress of our infants renders a great degree of attention to 
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298 Sleep. Food. Drink. Clothing. 


cleanliness peculiarly necessary. The close application of any 
thing acrid to the delicate and smooth skin of an infant, gives a 
very speedy irritation, and is one of the most frequent causes of 
children’s crying. 

Steer. Children require a great deal of sleep, particularly 
in early infancy, nor should it ever be denied them. If they are 
allowed to be in constant motion when they are awake, which 
they always choose to be, there will be no occasion for rocking 
them in a cradle; but the sleep which is forced by exhausted 
nature, sinking to rest after long fits of crying, is often too long 
and profound. 

Foop. The mismanagement of children is principally owing 
to over-feeding, over-clothing, and a want of exercise and fresh 
air. 
If they were regularly fed only thrice a day, at stated inter- 
vals, after they are weaned, the signals of returning hunger 
would be as intelligible as if they spoke; but while they are 
crammed with trash every hour, the calls of natural appetite can 
never be heard. 

Their food should be simple and easy of digestion. After 
they are weaned till they are three years old, it should consist of 
plain milk, panada, well fermented bread, barley meal porridge ; 
and at dinner, plain light broth with barley or rice. All kinds 
of pastry, puddings, custards, &c., where the chief ingredients 
are unfermented flour, eggs and butter, though generally thought 
to be light, lie really heavier on the stomach than many kinds 
of animal food. If children, along with an effeminate education 
(in other respects) are pampered with animal food, rich sauces, 
and such other diet as overcharges their digestive powers, they 
become sickly, as well as weak. 

Drinx. Fermented liquors of every kind, and all sorts of 
spiceries, are improper. ‘They give a stimulus to the digestive 
powers which they do not require, and by exciting a false appe- 
tite, overcharge them. Their drink should be pure water. 

Cioruine. The practice of putting many clothes on chil- 
dren, indulging them in sitting over the fire, sleeping in warm 
rooms, and preserving them from being exposed to the various 
inclemencies of the weather, relaxes their body, and enervates 
their minds. It is a great mistake to think a new born infant 
cannot be kept too warm. From this unfortunate prejudice a 
healthy child is soon made so tender that it cannot bear the 
fresh air without catching cold. 

A child cannot be kept too cool, and loose in its dress. It 
wants less clothing than a grown person in proportion, because 
it is naturally warmer, as appears from the thermometer. This 
is universal among animals. 
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Exercise. 299 
They should have no shoes or stockings, at least till they are 
able to run abroad. ‘They would stand firmer, learn to walk 
sooner, and have their limbs better proportioned, if they were 
never cramped with ligatures of any kind. 

Exercise. The active principle is so vigorous and overflow- 
ing in a child, that it loves to be in perpetual ‘motion itself, and 
to have every object around it in motion. This exuberant ac- 
tivity is given it for the wisest purposes, as it has more to do and 
more to learn in the first three years of life, than it ever has in 
thirty years of any future period. We should indulge this ac- 
tive spirit and restless curiosity of children, by allowing them to 
move about at their pleasure. This exercice gives strength and 

ility to their limbs, and vigor to their constitutions. __ 

They should be allowed and encouraged to handle objects 
from their earliest infancy, and to approach them themselves as 
soon as they are able to move on their hands and knees. It is 
only by touch that we acquire just ideas of the figure and situa- 
tion of bodies, and therefore we cannot be too early accustom- 
ed to examine, by this sense, every visible body within our 
reach. 

Air. Cities are the graves of the human species. They 
would perish in a few generations, if they were not constantly 
recruited from the country. Every circumstance points out the 
country as the proper place for the education of children. The 
purity of the air, the variety of rustic spurts, the plainness of 
diet, the simplicity and innocence of manners all concur to 
recommend it. 

Crowding children together in hospitals is extremely perni- 
cious to their health. But it is still more pernicious to confine 
them, before they have attained their full growth and strength, 
to sedentary employments, where they breathe a putrid air, and 
are debarred the free use of their limbs. The usual effect of 
this confinement is, either to cut them off early in life, or to ren- 
der their constitutions weak and sickly. 

The insatiable thirst for money not only hardens the heart 
against every sentiment of humanity, but makes men blind to 
that very interest which they so anxiously pursue. The same 
principle of sound policy which makes them spare their horses 
and cattle till they arrive at their full size and vigor should de- 
termine them to grant a little respite to their children. 

Hasirs. The delicacy and luxury of modern education de- 
stroy the foundation of native vigor and flexibility. All that 
class of diseases which arise from catching of cold, or a sudden 
check given to the perspiration is found only among the civil- 
ized part of mankind. A hardy education would make us all 
equally proof against the bad effects of such accidents. 
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The greater care we take to prevent catching cold by the 
various contrivances of modern luxury, the more we become 
subjected to it. We can guard against cold only by rendering 
ourselves superior to itsinfluence. There is a striking proof of 
this in the vigorous constitutions of children braced by the daily 
use of the cold bath ; and a still stronger proof in those chil- 
dren who go thinly clad, and without ‘stockings or shoes in all 
seasons and weathers. 

Nature never made any country too cold for its own inhabi- 
tants. In cold climates she has made exercise and even fatigue 
habitual to them, nor only from the necessity of their situation, 
but from choice ; their natural diversions being all of the athletic 
and violent kind. But the softness and efleminacy of modern 
manners has deprived us of our natural defence against the dis- 
eases most incident to our own climate, and subjected us to all 
the inconveniences of a warm one, particularly to that debility 
and morbid sensibility of the nervous system which lays the 
foundation of most of our diseases. 

Epucation. The most important possessions that can be se- 
cured to a child are a healthy and vigorous constitution, a cheer- 
ful temper, and a good heart. Most children either die very 
soon, or drag out an unhappy life, burdensome to themselves, 
and useless to the public. ‘There is nothing to hinder a child 
from acquiring every useful branch of kuowledge and every ele- 
gant accomplishment suited to his age, without impairing his 
constitution ; but then the greatest attention must be had to the 
powers of his body and mind, that they neither be allowed to 
languish for want of exercise, nor be exerted beyond what they 
can bear. Nature brings all her works to perfection by a grad- 
ual process. Man, the last and most perfect of her works be- 
low, arrives at his by a very slow process. Nature seems par- 
ticularly solicitous to increase and invigorate the bodily powers. 
One of the principal instruments she uses for this purpose, is 
that restless activity which makes a child delight to be in per- 
petual motion. 

The faculties of the mind disclose themselves in a certain 
regular succession. The powers of imagination first begin to 
appear by an unbounded curiosity, a love of what is great, sur- 
prising, and marvellous, and, in many cases, of what is ridicu- 
lous. The perception of what is beautiful in nature does not 
come so early. The progres. of the affections is slower: at 
first they are mostly of the selfish kind, but, by degrees, the 
heart dilates, and the social and public affections make their ap- 
pearance. The progress of reason is extremely slow. In 
childhood the mind can attend to nothing but what keeps its 
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active powers in constant agitation, nor can it take in all the 
little discriminating circumstances which are necessary to the 
forming a true judgment either of persons or things. For this 
cause it is yery little capable of entering into abstract reasoning 
of any kind till towards the age of manhood. It is even long 
after this period before any justness of taste can be acquired, 
because this requires the most improved use of the affections, of 
the reasoning faculty, and powers of imagination. 

If this is the order and plan of nature for bringing man to the 
perfection of his kind, it should be the business of education 
religiously to follow it ; to assist the successive openings of the 
human powers ; to give them their proper exercise ; but to take 
care that they never be overcharged. If no regard is had to 
this rule, we may indeed accelerate the seeming maturity of our 
faculties, as we can rear a plant in a hot-bed ; but we shall never 
be able to bring them to that full maturity which a more strict 
attention to nature could have brought them to. 

This is, however, so little observed in the education of chil- 
dren of better fashion, that nature is, almost from the beginning, 
thwarted in all her motions. Many hours are spent every day 
in studies painfully disagreeable, that give exercise to no faculty 
but the memory, and only load it with what will probably never 
turn to either future pleasure or utility. 

Some of the faculties are overstrained, by putting them upon 
exertions disproportioned to their strength ; others languish for 
want of being exercised at all. No knowledge or improvement 
is here acquired by the free and spontaneous exertion of the 
natural powers : it is all artificial and forced. ‘Thus health is 
often sacrificed, by the body being deprived of its requisite exer- 
cise, the temper hurt by frequent contradiction, and the vigor 
of the mind impaired by overstraining. The age of cheerful- 
ness and gaiety is spent in the midst of tears, punishments, and 
slavery ; and this to answer no other end but to make a child a 
man some years before nature intended he should be one. 

It is not meant here to insinuate, that children should be left 
to form themselves, without any direction or assistance. On the 
contrary, we are persuaded they need the most watchful atten- 
tion from their earliest infancy, and that they often contract such 
bad health, such bad tempers, and such bad habits, before they 
are thought proper subjects of education, as will remain with 
them, in spite of all future care, as long as they live. We only 
intended to point out the impropriety of precipitating education, 
in forsaking the order in which nature unfolds the human pow- 
ers, and of sacrificing present happiness to uncertain futurity. 

There is a kind of culture that will produce a man of fifteen 
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with his character and manners perfectly formed: but he is a 
little man ; his faculties are cramped, and he is incapable of fur- 
ther improvement. By a different culture he might not perhaps: 
arrive at his full maturity till five and twenty ; but then he 
would be by far the superior man, bold, active, and vigorous, 
with all his powers capable of further enlargement. 

The business of education is indeed a very difficult task. It 
requires an intimate knowledge of nature, and great address, to 
direct a child, before he has reason to direct himself, to lead him 
without his being ‘conscious of it, and to secure the most im- 
plicit obedience, without his feeling himself to be a slave. It 
requires such a constant watchfulness, such inflexible steadiness, 
and at the same time, so much tenderness and affeci.on, as can 
scarcely be expected but from the heart of a parent. 





INTERIOR OF A SCHOOL ROOM, 


We have recently visited a part of the Primary Schools in 
Boston. While some of the rooms occupied by these schools 
are comparatively excellent, at least in many respects, others, 
like the New England school houses generally, are defective. 
One, in particular, is quite faulty; and as the fault is very 
common, among us, it may be worth while briefly to notice it. 

The room is twenty feet square and about nine in height, and 
is sometimes occupied by nearly a hundred pupils; though at 
present the number is much less. No provision is made for ven- 
tilation, by holes in the ceiling, nor can the windows even be 
lowered from the top: ‘True, the lower half of the window 
may be raised in the old fashioned manner; but every one 
knows the inconveniences of this practice. The single one— 
that of exposing the pupils to currents of cool or cold air—is 
usually deemed sufficient to keep them closed. 

When the school does not contain more than 40 or 50 pu- 
pils, its unusual size, for a city, prevents the air from becoming 
quite intolerable ; though even then the teacher is seldom free 
from colds. But when the number is greatly increased, the suf- 
ferings—the head ache and other bad feelings—of both teacher 
and pupils, are very great. 

We are sorry to find these schoo] houses, which ought to be 
as healthy as our dwellings, so often the fountains of numerous 
diseases, and of much loss of time, money, and health. We do 
not hesitate to say that the money which is paid in New Eng- 
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land, every three years, for the medicine and medical atten- 
dance of those whose sickness is caused directly or indirectly, 
by Lad or defective school rooms, would build new houses on 
the most commodious plan, for every district. And this, too, BE 
as might be seen, without including, in the estimate, the time of 

the sick or their attendants. 

But we have a few other faults to mention. There was not 
a bench in the school room with a back to it. In order to rem- 
edy, in part, this evil, the teacher had placed the seats around 
the sides of the room, so that the pupils could rest their backs 
against the walls. ‘This is not as it should be ; for the supports 
of the back, whether we sit in a chair or on a sofa or bench, 
should never come higher than the shorter ribs. Besides, when \ 
the school which we visited is large, a part of the pupils cannot f 
be accommodated even in this manner, but are obliged to sit on 
benches placed in the interior of the room. 

There are other defects. The teacher has no desk. She 
has been in the school three years, and during the whole time 
has never been furnished with any thing in the shape of a desk 
oratable. She just furnishes herself with a stand, about half 
large enough for her purposes, and moves on without much com- 
plaint. ‘There are two chairs, but one of them is broken, and 
the other is scarcely fit to sit in. On one side of the room is a 
closet for books, but it is not half large enough. 

But the greatest need of the teacher, in regard to furniture 
or fixtures, is a black board. For this she says she has repeat- 
edly asked the Committee, but thus far to no purpose. We are 
surprised at this. It is common for Committees to require 
the teachers, when they make out their usual reports, to state 
any little wants of this kind; and it is equally reasonable that 
they should be supplied. 

But here, in the city of Boston, a young lady has been toil- 
ing for years—sometimes in the midst of a hundred pupils from 
three to seven years of age—and though she has repeatedly 
asked for it, has never been furnished with so well known an 
implement of instruction as a black board! We make no com- 
ments; for none are needed. 

We have one thing, however, to state, in conclusion. We 
were informed by the teacher—and cannot doubt the correct- 
ness of the information—that during the whole three years of 
her labors in this shool, no parent or guardian of her pupils has 
ever entered the school room to sit down and witness the exer- 
cises, for a single half hour; unless at the regular public exam- 
inations. Now can these parents all be ignorant of the indis- 
pensable necessity of manifesting a sympathy with their chil- 
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dren? Or do they suppose it is in human nature for pupils in 
school to love their studies, as a general rule, while they find no 
adult individual in the wide world, except their teacher, who 
takes interest enough in their progress to ask them a question 
respecting it? 





INSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS. 


Frou the Report on the state of Education in Great Britain, 
which we have mentioned in a former number, we extract the 
following results of examinations before the Committee on the 
subject of the education of teachers. How much of it is ap- 
plicable to the condition of our own country will of course be 
determined by each reader for himself. 

The following is from the testimony of Mr Henry Althans, 
Lord Russell being in the chair. 

‘Is it your opinion that an improvement in the race of school- 
masters would be highly beneficial, and is much required ? 

It is, | think, the chief thing that would render education 
more effectual. 

W hat length of time should you conceive necessary for train- 
ing a competent master ? 

I should think two years, to give him a sufficient insight into 
the nature and work of education. 

At what age do you suppose this training to commence? 

About eighteen, and we find those schoolmasters who come in 
young turn out to be the best masters, but if persons are turned 
of forty years of age, f find that they experience considerable 
difficulty in managing a school. 

Does it often happen that a man of forty years of age applies 
for training to be made a master ? 

Sometimes, when a man has an unexceptionable character, 
and he is the best man to retain for the purpose ; but those men 
can never so well qualify themselves as the young man can. 

In case that a man comes to accustom himself to the busi- 
ness of a master at that age, it is to be presumed that he has 
been in some other business in which he has been unsuccessful, 
or which he has abandoned ? 

It is very often the case. 

Are you of opinion that the number of young men who are 
found to take up education as a business is increasing ? 

I think it would increase if a better remuneration were given 
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to schoolmasters ; we should then get some of the best teach- 
ers from our Sunday schools to turn schoolmasters ; but they 
can get better remuneration even as mechanics. 

When you state that you think two years training is sufli- 
cient to turn out a competent master, you suppose that he goes 
to that training with a considerable extent of knowledge pre- 
viously acquired; that he has had a tolerable education pre- 
viously. 

We do not always find that the best educated persons make 
the best teachers; we find that where persons are pious and 
active in their minds, even though they have but a moderate ed- 
ucation, they improve themselves wonderfully during the time 
of training, and often make the best schoolmasters, because they 
have the principle of self-improvement. 

If they had had a good education, would they not have been 
better adapted for it ? 

[ think that then we should never have had them as school- 
masters ; that they would have gone to something above that, 
because the remuneration is very slight. 

But if there were many situations as schoolmasters worth 100 
pounds a year, you think that feeling would no longer exist ? 

I have no doubt then that a great many teachers who are 
engaged in Sunday schools, and who love the work, would be- 
come schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and they would make 
the best masters and mistresses. It appears to me that the great 
qualification of a schoolmaster or mistress is a ‘ fondness of 
being with children.’ 

The following is the testimony on this subject of the Rev. 
Mr Wilson. 

‘Do you conceive that it would be quite necessary in the 
proper training of the master, to inspire him with that sort of 
fondness for his profession which would make him dissatisfied 
with any other ? 

He should have a decided preference for’ the duties of his 
office. He must himself too have a love for the acquirement of 
knowledge, before he could communicate it in a pleasurable 
manner to others. 

Do you esteem it a point of very great importance for the 
master, that he should have a fondness for his profession ? 

Yes, it is impossible that the should teach effectually without 
it. He may teach the routine of it, but he will have his pupils 
without sound knowledge. 

You apply that observation to infant schools and to others ? 

Yes ; it is impossible to conduct infant schools without ; and 
lam afraid that there are some instances of an attempt to do so. 
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And if proper masters were found for the various schools, you 
think that the conversation of those masters would have the 
effect of encouraging, in a great degree, those species of knowl- 
edge of which you remark the deficiency ? 

If conversation means communicating orally, I think so.’ 





HOW TO TEACH LITTLE CHILDREN. 


In the preface to Newcomb’s First Question Book, prepared 
for Sabbath schools, we find some valuable suggestions in regard 
to teaching little children, which though primarily intended for 
the teachers of Sabbath schools, are nevertheless more or less 
applicable to all who are in any way concerned in the manage- 
ment of the young, whether as parents or teachers. The fol- 
lowing is on the importance of gaining the pupils’ confidence. 

‘Kindness of feeling and a winning manner are important 
requisites in a teacher of little children. When a teacher has 
acquired the confidence and won the affections of his little 
charge, he has gained an important point. Unless he succeeds 
in this, it may be seriously doubted whether he will have any 
success in this work.’ 

Mr N. alludes, in one place, to what he calls a very great mis- 
take in regard to the instruction of little children ; and speaks 
of it as extensively prevalent. It is so; and is as lamentable as 
prevalent. ‘The remarks of Mr N. on this point are deeply 
worthy the attention of every parent. 

‘It seems to be taken for granted that the ability of the in- 
structer must be graduated by the age of the pupil; and in ac- 
cordance with this principle, the smaller children are assigned 
to the least competent teachers. A greater error than this can- 
not well be imagined. ‘The most important period in the edu- 
cation of a child is when the faculties of the mind, and the 
dispositions of the heart, first begin to be developed. It is then 
that the formation of character begins; and what is done 
wrong at that period, must be undone before subsequent efforts 
can be very successful. Besides, there is nothing so difficult, in 
the whole business of instruction, as to communicate an idea to 
the mind of a little child ; and shall we leave this task to the 
most inexperienced teachers ? As well might the mechanic en- 
trust the most intricate piece of mechanism to the uninitiated 
apprentice.’ 

The following suggestions on too much tasking the memory 
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with that which is not understood are also of great importance. 
It will be observed that Mr N. does not assume the position that 
there should be no committing to memory of that which is not 
understood, but only that we ought not to make it a chief ob- 
ject to ‘lay up’ in the memory for ‘ future use.’ 

* Another error in the instruction of children, is to make it the 
chief object to communicate knowledge for their future use. 
This has produced the system of tedious exercises of memory. 
And to this source might probably be traced the settled dislike 
which children have sometimes manifested towards excellent com- 
pendiums of religious truth and scientific knowledge. 'They have 
been required to commit to memory that which conveyed no in- 
telligible ideas to their understandings. ‘Thus, the food which 
was designed to impart strength, has become nauseous to their 
taste, because they could not digest it. 

‘ Now the main object of early instruction should be to affect 
the heart. We are required to train up children in the way 
they should go. What then can be more obvious than that our 
first object should be to lead them into the way? If they do 
not enter the way, how can they be trained up in it? If this 
position is correct, the knowledge to be communicated to little 
children should be selected with special reference to its tenden- 
cy to produce religious impressions, and to promote amiable and 
lovely dispositions of heart. It is true that mental cultivation 
should never be lost sight off; but it should be made subservi- 
ent to this first great object: and all the faculties should be de- 
veloped together. ‘The memory should not be cultivated at the 
expense of the understanding, nor the understanding at the ex- 
pense of the memory. 

‘Children must be taught to think, or they will never become 
capable of acquiring information for themselves ; and they must 
be taught to remember, or they cannot retain what they learn. 
But little children are constantly surrounded with objects calcu- 
lated to excite inquiry, and exercise their minds; so that, for 
several years after they begin to learn, very little additional ex- 
citement is requisite to produce as great a degree of mental de- 
velopment as will be safe either for mind or body.’ 

The teacher of little children is reminded that their minds 
move in a very narrow circle, and that he who would produce 
an effect on their minds must not overlook this great truth. He 
observes : 

‘Ideas which appear perfectly simple to the mature under- 
standing, may be wholly beyond thé reach of the juvenile mind. 

Hence the teacher should repeat and illustrate, over and over, 
until he perceives that the truth is apprehended. And his illus- 
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trations must be drawn from objects which are familiar to the 
mind of the child. For example, the sailing of a vessel upon 
the ocean is a very good illustration of life; but it would be 
wholly unintelligible to the mind of a child who never saw a 
ship, and who has no definite idea of sailing. Or, an illustra- 
tion drawn from husbandry would be like an unknown tongue 
to a child who had never passed the boundaries of a city or a 
town.’ 

We have one more quotation from the same writer, second 
in importance to none that we have made. We bespeak for it 
the most careful attention. Mankind are prone to extremes ; 
and we are much mistaken if there is not, at the present day, a 
strong and very general tendency to the extreme here alluded to 
in teaching the young both verbally and by means of books. 

‘Instruction may be so simple and easy as to be insipid, even 
to a child. The human mind is so constituted that the exercise 
of its faculties, and the overcoming of difficulties, impart plea- 
sure and satisfaction. If, therefore, the lessons of children 
are entirely free from difficulties, and so easy as to require 
scarcely any effort of mind, we lose an important auxiliary in 
our work. ‘The lessons of children should not be so difficult as 
to discourage effort, nor so simple as to prevent it.’ 





TEACHING TO THINK. NO, II. 
SPEuLING. 


We have no very strong objection to the old fashioned meth- 
od of teaching spelling, which consists in requiring the pupil to 
commit to memory a certain number of words or columns of 
words and be able to repeat them at the suggestion of the teach- 
er, provided the matter is not suffered to end here. We have 
seen a few who were made good spellers in this way ; but there 
was no thinking necessarily connected with the process ; and 
though the individuals to whom we refer have spelled well all 
their lives long, I have never known one whose mental powers, 
taken as a whole, were not injured in a slight degree by it. 

Now there are methods of teaching spelling which employ 
and cultivate the various faculties of the mind, as well as task 
the memory, which if they do not make an individual a better 
speller, do at least make him a more useful citizen. They teach 
him to attend, observe, reflect, compare, and judge, as well as 
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to remember. Among these methods we may mention the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Giving them spelling lessons accompanied with definitions. 
These lessons may be selected, either from a dictionary or a 
definition spelling book. 'The mere circumstance of requiring 
a pupil to commit to memory a column of words which are de- 
fined, has its advantages ; and this, too, though the definition 
may be very inadequate or incomplete. Many a pupil will 
associate some of these definitions with the words to which they 
respectively belong, though not required to do it. And these 
definitions will mot only remain associated in his memory with 
the words, but will lead him, from time to time, to reflection. 

2. There are advantages to be derived from spelling words 
from sentences, either of prose or poetry. It leads to more 
thought—rather more—than the mere committing to memory of 
columns of words, arbitrarily arranged. It may be well, in 
some instances, to require a pupil to spell, at once, a whole sen- 
tence, provided its length is only moderate. Some teachers 
make it a practice to teach their older classes to spell by pro- 
nouncing words to them from their :eading lesson. This is one 
form of applying the foregoing principle. 

3. One method of eliciting thought is by classifying the words 
of a spelling lesson. Thus, one lesson may consist of the 
names of flowers ; another of fishes ; another of trees ; another 
of fruits, &e. 

4. As we have no book to aid the teacher in pursuing the last 
method, it involves, necessarily, another method of teaching, 
which is still better. We allude to the dictation of words. ‘The 
teacher, or a monitor, slowly dictates a lesson either from mem- 
ory or books—but for want of suitable books, usually from 
memory—and each pupil writes it down. This may be done 
either on slates or paper ; but slates, for obvious reasons, are the 
best. These words, thus written down, as the teacher pronoun- 
ces them slowly, are to be corrected by the pupil; for which 
purpose, he may resort to memory and reflection, or to both of 
these and a dictionary. Indeed they should never be presented 
to the teacher, as correct, till a dictionary has been consulted. 

5. Another and still better method of teaching spelling is by 
dictating a number of interesting words, and then requiring the 
pupil to incorporate them into sentences. This has been allud- 
ed toin a former number. It is only necessary to add, here, 
that while it embraces a!l the advantages of the preceding me- 
thod, it demands additional attention to the sense, especially on 
account of the similarity of pronunciation of many words 
whose orthography is entirely different. Thus, if the teacher 
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dictates the word, which according to its various definitions, is 
spelled vain, vein, or vane, the pupil will naturally exercise his 
thinking powers, in determining which of them to incorporate 
into his sentence ; whether to say ‘ The vane of the church is 
blown down, or ‘ The blood in my veins,’ or ‘ He is a vain fel- 
low ;’ or whether to write them all. And he will especially be 
on the look out against misplacing the words, and saying ‘ He 
is a vein fellow,’ or ‘ The vein of the church.’ 

6. Simple composition—letter writing, &ce.—conducted un- 
der the general oversight of the teacher, is also a very valuable 
exercise, were it only for the sake of making us practically ac- 
quainted with orthography. Some have supposed that the daily 
practice of writing down our thoughts, under the eye and with 
the friendly aid and suggestions of parents, teachers, and a dic- 
tionary, would, in the whole course of our school years, render 
us perfect in orthography and grammar, without any special 
lessons on the subject. ‘There are more reasons for this opinion, 
than may, at first view, be supposed. A great deal may be done, 
in this way, at any rate; how much, we do not so well know till 
experiments have been made more faithfully and perseveringly. 

These are a few only of the many methods of teaching spell- 
ing which raise the exercise a grade above parrot work—the 
mere exercise of the memory. ‘There are many other methods 
and plans which, though mechanical, are useful in rendering 
spelling exercises interesting. 

One of these is simultaneous spelling. A word having been 
pronounced by the teacher, the whole class spell it as with one 
voice. 

Another is to spell the word, by syllables. Thus, if the word 
be parent, the pupil at the head says, p-a pa; the next says, 
r-e-n-t rent, parent. 

Another and still more perfect plan for securing the attention 
of a class, is by requiring each to spell only a single letter. ‘Thus, 
if the word be management, the first pupil says m, the second 
a, the third n, the fourth says man ; the fifth says a, the sixth g, 
the seventh e, the eighth, pronounces age ; and so on. 

We have seen all these methods adopted in schools daily, and 
with excellent eflects. The latter, especially, we deem exceed- 
ingly valuable. It is impossible, however ,to pursue it unless 
every pupil of the class has rendered himself perfectly familiar 
with the orthography of the word, and unless he gives the most 
exact attention. 
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EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 


From the London Sunday School ‘Teacher’s Magazine. 


Tse present school provision of Holland is founded upon a 
law passed on the 3d of April, 1806. By this law the common 
schools are divided into two classes, public and private. By 

ublic schools is meant all those which are supported from pub- 
lic funds, whether of the general government, of the munici- 
pality, or from any other fund provincial or ecclesiastical. The 
term private schools is intended to include two other classes ; 
first, such religious charity schools as are maintained either by 
societies, or private individuals : and secondly, those which are 
supported entirely by the payments of the pupils. 

The public schools at the cities are of two classes. First, 
those which are entirely gratuttous, being supported by the cor- 
porations. Second, those in which a small payment is received 
from the children, in addition to a certain amount of assistance 
rendered by the corporations, who, in many cases, do no more 
than maintain the building, and defray a few sundry expenses. 
These are called intermediate schools. ‘The village schools, 
which are frequented both by the poor and middle classes, are 
supported, partly by the corporations, partly by small payments 
from the children, and sometimes by an additional bounty from 
the government. In all of them boys and girls are educated 
together. 

When a vacancy occurs in any public school, candidates are 
invited to apply by public advertisement ; on a given day they 
present themselves with testimonials ; a further and a more rigid 
examination again takes place before the inspectors, and by them, 
in conjunction with the local authorities, the appointment is 
made. ‘The salaries of the teachers are not large. The mas- 
ters of the city schools generally receive from £60 to 120. The 
village teachers receive from various sources, a sum about equal 
to £50 per annum, and a free house ; and the schoolmaster is 
very frequently clerk or sexton of the parish. 

The population of Holland estimated at 2,285,663, of whom 
280,510 are receiving instruction. Few of these are under six 
or seven years of age. ‘The proportion is therefore one pupil 
at school, at this age, for about eight of the whole population ; 
a state of things, which, for Europe, is quite favorable. 

This estimate embraces a very large portion of the children 
of working classes, a fact which is proved by the observation 
that, of the 280,517 only 37,746 are in private schools, 155,- 
368 are in public schools, and of this number one third are reg- 
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ularly withdrawn for a month or two in the summer season, to 
assist their parents in agricultural labors. 

Gratified, as you may well suppose, by this state of things,* 
I now turned my attention to the actual working of the system 
—to the quality of the instruction thus freely imparted—to its 
tone and spirit, both moral and intellectual. The result of my 
observations | penned down as I left each school. | shall pre- 
sent you with one of these memoranda. ‘This was a common 
school for boys and girls, situated in a town of about 1800 in- 
habitants ; 150 pupils were present. Besides the master, two 
assistants were in the school. The order of the school was 
good ; the a/phabet class was taught as in other schools. The 
next class, that in small words, were instructed through the me- 
dium of pictures. ‘The word spade was taken, the picture at 
the side representing a man digging ; this led to a variety of 
questions on agriculture, on the fruits of the earth, and on the 
modes of cultivation. ‘The interrogatory system appeared to be 
generally and efficiently carried out. 

Spelling was taught by small books, much in the old English 
way, (certainly not the best.) Writing, first on slate and then 
on paper. ‘I'he specimens presented were generally good, 
though none of them first rate. Slate arithmetic was taught, 
and mental arithmetic to a limited extent. The arithmetical 
operations were all slowly performed, but great care appeared 
to be taken to explain the principles on which they proceeded. 
I then examined the highest class in reading, and put various 
questions on the portion read, (the 6th chapter of Matthew.) 
‘These were answered intelligently, but it was evident that the 
amount of scriptural information imparted was very small. 

The children then read some Dutch poetry, and I was much 
pleased to observe the pains taken to have it read well. They 
were never allowed to pass to the second line without having 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the first. Singing by notes on 
a black board was then practised, and with very pleasing effect, 
great care being taken to instruct the children in the principles 
of music. I was much struck with the general appearance of 
the children ; good order prevailed, and a mild, quiet happiness 
seemed to pervade the school. The total absence of all excite- 
ment was remarkable, especially as so much interest was taken 
in the business of education, both by the teachers and the 
taught. 

No corporal punishment was allowed. I do not, however, 


* This article appears to have been abridged from the notes of some British 
traveller. 
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mean to say that in no shape whatever is it ever inflicted, but 
this may safely be asserted—no blows are given, no flogging. 
This is considered fatal toa teacher. ‘The ordinary punishment 
is confinement after school, during which time the child (if able) 
is required toemploy itself in writing. A child who had told a 
lie, was sentenced to write neatly, after school hours, fifty copies 
of the following words :— 

‘Alas! | have told a lie; lying is a despicable vice, nobody 
will believe or love a liar.’ ‘This plan, he thought, worked well. 

The monitorial system is partially introduced ; i. e. a boy, as 
a reward for good conduct, is occasionally allowed to instruct a 
class in in any branch he may be able to teach. Rewards he 
thought beneficial, and he had found no evils to arise from emu- 
lation. 

Geography (excepting that of Holland) is not much intro- 
duced into the lower schools Linear drawing was not taught. 
In the higher schools, which are supported by public funds, 
these are of course introduced, as well as various modern lan- 
guages. 

It must be borne in mind that the school now referred to is a 
school of the lower description in a town of about 1800 inhabi- 
tants. 

The whole of these schools (whether public or private, wheth- 
er in cities or villages, ) are subjected to periodical examinations 
by inspectors, who receive their appointments directly from the 
king. ‘These officers are remunerated by the government for 
their travelling expenses, but receive no salary. Clergymen are 
eligible, but in recent appointments, /aymen have generally been 
preferred. A periodical report of every school in Holland is, 
through this channel, furnished regularly to the minister of public 
instruction. You will observe then, that in Holland the whole 
school provision is, to a certain extent, under the supervision of 
the government ; that private schools are as open to inspection 
and report, as public ones ; and (as I shall shortly explain) that 
no individual is permitted to teach even the elements of reading, 
without having first been examined and licensed. 

When a young man wishes to become a teacher, he must 
apply, at a fixed period, to the inspectors of schools assembled, 
before whom he undergoes an examination as to his attain- 
ments, natural ability, and moral character. These being ap- 
proved, he is, in the first instance, allowed to act as assis- 
tant in any school to which he can gain admittance. After a 
few months he again applies to the same body to be admitted on 
the list of teachers of the lower rank; is again examined. and 
if approved, receives permission to become a candidate for the 
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mastership of a village school. After a few months more, de- 
voted to self-improvement, and to actual teaching, he again pre- 
sents himself for further examination, and if again approved, is 
admitted to a rank higher, and becomes eligible either for a vil- 
lage or a city school. His first examination would relate chiefly 
to moral character and general ability ; his second, to his ac- 
quaintance with the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with composition, grammatical analysis, the history of his own 
country, and generally with the science of education ; the third 
would embrace geography in its various branches, and the more 
advanced stages of acquirements previously demanded. 

In regard to the history of education in Holland, it should be 
remarked that the success of numerous societies formed in the 
United Provinces, for the promotion of commerce and the sci- 
ences, had engaged several persons to employ that powerful 
means for the promotion of moral and religious truth. John 
Neuen Huysen, a dissenting minister, in the north of Holland, 
conceived a plan in the year 1784, for uniting several of these 
institutions in one general society, subsequently called ‘ the 
Society of Public Good.’ He made known his views, and 
his friends joined him so rapidly, that in 1785 they were obliged 
to branch off into district associations, and in 1809 more than 
7000 persons were enumerated as its members. 

This society early turned its attention to education. They es- 
tablished schools in several of the cities, into which they intro- 
duced improved methods, and these improvements rapidly ex- 
tended. At the time of the union of this country with France, 
they had reorganized in Holland 4451 primary schools. This 
society still exists. No schools, however, are maintained from 
its funds ; but in a periodical which they still publish, the sub- 
ject of education, modes of teaching, and receut improvements, 
are frequently discussed. 

This periodical, the only one in Holland exclusively devoted 
to education, is published monthly at about 6d., called ‘ Con- 
tributions for promoting instruction and education, principally 
in connection with the common schools.’ 

I must not omit to mention, as important aids in the promo- 
tion of education—the schoolmasters’ societies. 

These societies are numerous—they are generally of a local 
character. Eight, ten, or more schoolmasters residing near each 
other, form an association for the discussion of subjects connect- 
ed with education, and report through their secretaries to the 
editor of the ‘Contributions,’ who publishes what he thinks is 
likely to be of general benefit. There are at present upwards 
of two hundred of those societies, and above two thousand 
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schoolmasters are thus associated. In a report to the king, 
made by the minister of public instruction, in the year 1818, 
these associations are described as having been of the greatest 
utility. 

There is only one regularly organized Normal school in Hol- 
land, and this is at Haarlem, conducted by Mr Prinzem. ‘The 
students are of three classes; 1. ‘Those who are admitted for 
one or two years to be thoroughly trained as teachers. 2. Old 
masters received temporarily with a view to their improvement ; 
and, 3. Young men who have been partially instructed in other 
schools. ‘The number in attendance is generally about forty. 

In addition to the means already mentioned, for improving in 
the art of teaching, it should be stated that courses of what the 
Germans call pedagogik, and we pedentics, or the science of 
education, have been delivered by several professors at the uni- 
versities : at one of these series of lectures, 170 teachers 
attended. 

There are also, in Holland, a few of what we should call even- 
ing schools, but their benefits are confined, almost exclusively 
to those whose education has been neglected in early life. Of 
Sunday schools there may be, to the whole of Holland, about 
sixteen ; containing from 600 to 1000 scholars. ‘The largest 
of these isin Rotterdam. ‘They are all very indifferently taught. 
One infant school of about seventy pupils in Amsterdam, sus- 
tained by the Society of Friends in England, is the only institu- 
tion of the kind to be found in the kingdom. 





EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


Tue southern portion of Italy remains in that state of apathy 
and darkness which are the natural result of a despotic govern- 
ment in a mild and fertile country. The city of Naples is in a bet- 
ter condition than most other parts of the kingdom, but still far 
from the proper standard. It contains 29 elementary schools for 
boys, which contained in 1831, 1636 pupils, or 57 to each school. 
They are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, the catechism, 
moral duties, and the elements of language. In most of them 
is only a single teacher; in some, arithmetic and religion are 
taught by other teachers. In two only, the system of mutual in- 
struction is adopted, and this was introduced during the exis- 
tence of the French Government. There are 2% elementary 
schools for girls, attended by about 2,000 pupils, or 86 on the 
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average to each school. They are taught reading, writing, 
mental arithmetic, and the catechism, with ordinary needle- 
work. Each school is instructed by a female teacher, most of 
whom have an assistant. Mutual instruction is not employed. 

In these schools there is great disorder ; parents are not obliged 
to send their children regularly, and often neglect it. To these 
absences, must be added the numerous holidays, which comprise 
the whole month of October—the birthday of each member 
of the numerous royal family—Thursday of every week—14 
church festivals which happen on week days—the last week of 
the carnival—and a week each at Easter, Pentecost, and Christ- 
mas. No wonder that many children leave the schools after 
several years’ attendance without being able to read or spell cor- 
rectly. The parents leave the child at the school during the 
period he is most troublesome, and take him away as soon as he 
can in any way be profitably employed. The city devotes 16,000 
ducats to the support of these schoo!s. In addition to them, 
are the schools of the immense building called the Reclusorio 
or Royal Almshouse, where orphans and foundlings and the 
poor of all ages and sexes are received to be taught useful em- 
ployment, and about 1,000 pupils enjoy elementary instruction. 
They are at school until the fourteenth year, then learn a trade, 
and are dismissed at sixteen. 

There are also in Naples three boarding schools for the edu- 
cation of females, which are under the special direction of the 
Queen Dowager. One is exclusively for the daughters of the 
noble families, and contains 100 pupils. ‘Two others receive 
the children of respectable families at a moderate price. ‘The 
course of instruction extends to the fourteenth year, embracing the 
French and Italian languages, geography, history, religion, and 
arithmetic so far as is deemed necessary for females; Needle- 
work, music, drawing, painting, and dancing. The Dowager 
often visits these institutions, attends the annual examinations, 
and distributes the premiums with her own hands. The nuns 
of several convents in the city, also give instruction to females. 
The most distinguished of these, is that entitled, The Convent 
of Mary, Queen of Heaven, in which about 100 girls reside, 
and 200 day scholars receive instruction. In the convents the 
elementary branches, and needlework are principally taught. 

The great obstacle to instruction in Naples, is the want of 
suitable school books. The introductory reading books are strik- 
ingly unsuitable. As soon as the child has learned the alphabet, 
he is required to read in prayer books, containing words to him 
incomprehensible. ‘They are next employed in learning cate- 
chisms by rote, (which are more difficult to be understood,) and 
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a catechetical work on moral duties, with an Italian grammar in 
the same form. There are no other elementary books, and no 
reading books for the young. The higher classes must obtain 
them from the north of Italy, and pay a duty of 25 cents on each 
octavo volume. It is stated that a sing/e bookseller undertook 
to print children’s books. 

Should we estimate the pupils in the private schools and con- 
vents at 1,400, an allowance which is probably large, we shall 
have but 6,000 children under instruction in the city of Naples 
itself; and only 1 in 60 of the inhabitants, or 1 in 15 of the 
population under 15 and this with the imperfect means and 
course of instruction which have been described. If this be 
the state of instruction in the capitals, what must be the condi- 
tion of the villages and hamlets where there are none of these 
establishments of public and private munificence ! 

In the north of Italy, on the contrary, it is gratifying to see a 
spirit of improvement on this subject rapidly increasing. ‘The 
general interest for instruction in Germany, and the benevolence 
of the late emperor of Austria have led the Austrian viceroys, 
and the grand duke of Tuscany, who is connected with the 
court of Vienna, to regard the instruction of the people with 
much more liberality and interest than the sovereigns of the 
other parts of Italy. It is in this way that the first opening, if 
not the first impulse was given to the promotion of popular ed- 
ucation in Lombardy and Tuscany, whose progress in this re- 
spect, we have frequently noticed. The schools of mutual 
instruction, and the infant schools of these countries, continue 
to flourish and to gain favor ; and it is gratifying to learn, that 
the same individuals who have been so successful in the estab- 
lishment of infant schools in the north, have succeeded in found- 
ing one at Rome, with the approbation of the government. The 
protestant artisans who reside in considerable numbers, in this 
city, have at length been provided with a school for their chil- 
dren, in which they will be secure from the threats, and prom- 
ises, and petty persecutions, which were employed in endeavor- 
ing to convert them to catholicism, when they were sent to the 
ordinary school of the city. This school is connected with a 
hospital for poor sick protestants, in which they are attended by 
nurses, and visited by clergymen of their own religious views. 
Both are under the protection of the Prussian ambassador, and 
supported by the contributions of foreigners, furnishing at once, 
an evidence of their liberality and zeal, and of the increasing 
tolerance of the Roman government. The most encouraging 
circumstance, however, on this subject, is the recent establish- 
ment of a ‘ Journal of Education,’ in the north of Italy, edited 
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by a catholic clergyman, and counting about the same number 
of subscribers as the‘ Annals.’ It is conducted in an excellent 
spirit, and with much talent, as well as liberality, and if its pub- 
lication is permitted to continue, it cannot fail to be highly use- 
ful to the families as well as the schools of that country. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


Seventu Annuat Meerine. 


Tue American Lyceum held its seventh anniversary in Phil- 
adelphia, on the 5th of May last. ‘Through the politeness of 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., the first Corresponding Secretary, we 
received, some time since, a full account of the proceedings, 
but were unable to lay it-before the public, until so late a period 
that it appeared to us better to present an abstract of the 
same, than the whole proceedings, in detail. We hope our 
friends and the friends of the Lyceum will pardon us for so do- 
ing, and we will endeavor to prevent the recurrence of such a 
necessity. 

The number of delegates from Lyceums present at this meet- 
ing was about sixtyfive. The Editors of public journals in 
Philadelphia were also specially invited to attend, together with 
teachers and their pupils. Several distinguished friends of edu- 
cation from various parts of the United States, and from other 
parts of the world were also present by invitation. We observ- 
ed, with pleasure, that a part of the delegates from one or two 
of the Lyceums were females. 

After the Annual Report had been read by Theodore Dwight, 
Jr., and accepted, and ordered to be published, reports were 
presented and read from other Lyceums ; among which were 
the Beriah Sacred Lyceum of New York, the Darby Lyceum, 
the Perth Amboy Lyceum, the Pennsylvania Lyceum, the North- 
ern Lyceum of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Lyceum, and the 
Juvenile Lyceum of New Brunswick. ‘The whole were refer- 
red to the Executive Committee, to be published in part or in 
whole. Reports were also made, either verbally or in writing, 
from the Bucks County Teachers’ Lyceum, and the Bucks 
County Lyceum, by L. H. Parsons; from the Cabinet of 
Natural Sciences of the University of Pennsylvania, by Austin 
A. Phelps; and from the Hartford Natural History Society, by 
H. Huntington, Jr. 

Lectures were delivered, during the progress of the session, by 
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J. P. Espy, Esq., on Meteorology ; on the Interrogative method 
of Instruction, by Samuel Wood, B. A., of London, Eng. ; on 
the state of Education in New York, by J. Orville Taylor ; and 
on Elocution and the Cure of Stammering, by Dr A. Comstock ; 
with illustrations by means of diagrams and the exercises of his 
upils. 

4 The thanks of the Lyceum were presented to their authors, 
accompanied by a request that they would prepare them for 
publication. 

The following important questions were discussed by the 
Lyceum. 

1. What principle should be adopted by a State, in appropri- 
ating its share of the surplus revenue for the support of educa- 
tion? 2. What motives should be addressed in the education 
of youth? 3. Ought the Monitorial system of Instrution to be 
introduced into Common Schools? 4. What is the best means of 
securing the influence and efforts of Females in Intellectual 
and Moral Improvement? 

The following persons, as officers of the Lyceum, delegates 
from other Lyceums, or present by invitation, took part in the 
discussions. One or two communications were also handed in, by 
invitation, by the ladies. 

S. W. Fuller, L. H. Parsons, John M. Coleman, Theodore 
Dwight, Jr., Dr J. L. Pierce, Dr S. Andrews, J. O. Taylor, J. 
Brown, Burnet, Samuel Wood, Daniel Fuller, Ezra Go- 
ing, and Walter R. Johnson. 

A communication made to the Lyceum by George R. Gliddon, 
Esq., American Consul at Cairo, on the recent formation of an 
Egyptian Society, was presented by Theodore Dwight, accom- 
panied by remarks. A Constitution of the Society and some 
Circulars were also presented ; for which a vote of thanks was 
returned. 

L. H. Parsons presented the Lyceum with a quantity of 
minerals of various kinds from Bucks County, for the use of 
such members as wished to supply their Cabinets with the same ; 
also with a small work, by him, entitled the Grammatical 
Reader. 

A Resolution passed, on motion of Dr Andrews, requesting 
all Lyceums to keep a table of Meteorological Observations, and 
report the same, as often as convenient, to J. P. Espy, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

A Committee having been appointed on the subject of Agents 
of the American Lyceum, Mr Parsons, the chairman, reported 
the following resolution, and a committee of five was accord- 
ingly appointed to execute. 
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That in their opinion it is highly desirable that the Lyceum should, 
as early as practicable, employ one or more agents, for the purpose 
of making known and carrying out its objects and designs; to col- 
lect and disseminate information in relation to Lyceum operations, 
and the veneral subject of education; and to solicit funds in be- 
half of the Society. They, therefore, recommend the appointment 
of a Committee with power to employ one or more agents to be un- 
der the direction of said Committee, and to report to it at least once 
in three months ; said agents to receive such compensation as shall 
be agreed upon by the Committee ; but no agent entitled to receive 
a greater amount than he actually collects; and that the Committee 
be requested to report its proceedings to the next Annual Meeting 
of this Lyceum. 


Mr Webb, chairman of a Committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of drafting a memorial to Congress on Meteorology, pre- 
sented the following, which was adopted, and a Committee was 
appointed to bring it before both Houses at the next session. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

The Memorial of the American Lyceum respectfully represents. 

That the Science of Meteorology has not heretofore received 
that attention which its great importance to the Farmer, Mechanic, 
and Mariner demands and would justify—and consequently has not 
taken its rank among the exact sciences. 

And that, since all nature is governed by fixed laws, which, in 
some cases, can only Le developed by extensive systematic obser- 
vations, carried on simultaneously over a large extent of country, 
(an object of too great magnitude to be accomplished by any indi- 
vidual association, and worthy the attention of the National Legis- 
lature, )— 

Therefore, we would respectfully ask Congress to make such an 
appropriation as will certainly cause these simultaneous observations 
on storms and atmospheric phenomena, to be made throughout the 
whole length and the breadth of the land. And also to secure the 
individual attention of an able Meteorologist to this subject, whose 
duty it shall be to collate the observations, and if possible, deduce 
from them the general laws which govern the weather. 

Signed by order of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Lyceum, held at Philadelphia this 18th day of May, 1837. 


Several other resolutions passed, among which were the fol- 
lowing ; after which the Lyceum adjourned to meet in Hartford, 
Con., on the first Tuesday of May, 1838. 


Resolved, That during this Annual Meeting of the Lyceum, the 
minds of the members have been more sensibly impressed than ever 
with the great advantages that may result to individuals and to 
communities from Lyceum operations; and that, in their opinion, 
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no institution has ever been established so well calculated to allay 
party excitements, and unite all classes of citizens upon the great 
and important subject of education. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the friends of education 
generally, to use their influence in the establishment of State, 
County, Town, and Social Lyceums throughout every portion of 
the civilized world, and that the ladies be particularly solicited to 
co-operate therein. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tue School Committee of Boston recently adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

‘ Resolved, That it be strictly enjoined upon the several in- 
structers of the public schools, never to make use of corporal 
punishment until every other means of influencing the pupil 
shall have failed ; and that in ail cases wherein it shall become ab- 
solutely necessary, special pains shall be taken to surround it 
with such circumstances of solemnity that it may operate upon 
the minds of the other pupils in the strongest possible manner, 
as a means of diminishing its frequency.’ 


We are inclined to the opinion that one reason why bodily pun- 
ishment has failed, in ninetynine cases in a hundred, to do good, 
is that it has been inflicted in haste, and sometimes with a 
wrong temper. Some parents and teachers unblushingly tell 
us that they cannot punish a child unless they are a little ex- 
cited ; and that to wait till their anger has time to cool would 
be to omit the punishment. 

Such persons, however, as cannot inflict corporal punishment 
unless they are in anger, are not fit to inflict it at all. Grant 
that itis painful. It ought to be. Grant that it would draw 
forth sighs and tears, and almost break the heart. It ought to 
do so. First, because the fault is, as a general rule, in part 
your own, at least if you are the parent. You ought to have 
prevented it; and it is but just that its correction should be 
painful as a punishment to you. Secondly, it ought to be pain- 
ful for the benefit of the child. A pupil or child who sees a 
parent or teacher inflicting blows with so much reluctance, that 
the heart swells and the tears flow, needs not be told in words 
that the punishment is designed for his own good, and is not in- 
flicted by way of gratification or revenge. Actions—to little 
children at least—speak louder than words. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SWISS SOCIETY OF PUBLIC UTILITY—GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE CANTON OF APPENZEL-——-SOCIETY OF VOCAL MUSIC— 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF PUBLIC UTILITY. 


Tue number of persons actively engaged in benevolent ob- 
jects on the continent of Europe, is far less than in England and 
the United States. The government and the habits of the peo- 
ple have united with other causes in preventing the formation 
of numerous voluntary associations which exist in those coun- 
tries ; and since the spirit of private association and activity for 
good objects has been awakened, it has been common to unite 
a number of objects in a single society. On this plan, the Swiss 
‘Society of Public Utility’ has been formed, and has united, 
for many years, some of the best men in Switzerland, to dis- 
cuss all the great topics which relate to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, with the exception of religious and political questions. |t 
presents as the principal objects of attention to its members, 
education, agriculture, commerce, the arts, and the poor. 
It proposes particular questions, assigns topics of discussion to 
its members, and employs them on committees to visit and ex- 
amine public institutions. It has, in this way, collected a large 
mass of useful information and valuable essays, on these impor- 
tant subjects. The society has now existed for many years, but 
after the revolution of 1830, its meetings were suspended ; and 
it was only a year since that they were resumed. The first 
meeting was invited in the Canton of Appenzel, and the period 
was chosen to correspond with that of a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of one part of this purely democratic canton, and 
a general meeting of the signers, of the canton, in order to give 
the members an opportunity of being present at the same time. 
on these interesting occasions. The Society of Public Utility of 
the Canton of Vaud, has published in its Journal an account of 
all the meetings, given by the editor, which contains much that 
is interesting. 

The beautiful and sublime scenery, which the journey to the 
place of meeting brought into view, cannot be described in few 
words, if it were my province here. The meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Canton must also be passed over lightly. 
I will only state, that the legislative body of this little canton 
consists of all the male citizens of a certain age, who assemble 
for this purpose at stated periods, in the open air, and vote upon 
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the propositions made to them, by the ‘ show of hands.’ From 
5,000 to 6,000 members, all armed, composed the meeting in 
question ; and after attending divine service, in the course of two 
hours, accepted and passed four laws on subjects of importance, 
relating to the commerce and taxes of the country, rejecting 
only a single article out of sixty of which they were composed ; 
then dispersed quietly to their homes. However great the evils 
of such a government, the order and decency which marked this 
strictly popular assembly, furnish an example well worthy of imi- 
tation, in some of those which consist of individuals selected for 
their superior wisdom or excellence, where the prohibition of 
arms is not sufficient to prevent unworthy and dishonorable 
strife. The day after this assembly was assigned for the meeting 
of the Cantonal Society of Vocal Music, [t was formed in 1824, 
by more than a hundred lovers of music, and has since held 
annual meetings, alternately, in the different villages of the Can- 
ton. For many years vocal music has been a regular part of 
public education in this Canton, and great care has been taken 
to give it the proper direction by excluding from their songs 
all that could lead astray, and by impressing upon them the 
character of piety and brotherly affection and patriotism. Ex- 
perience has shown the importance of this care in the selection 
of music, which will at once gratify the taste which is excited, 
and prevent its becoming a source of evil. In some Swiss so- 
cieties of vocal music where this has been neglected, the songs 
and artificial music of the theatre have been introduced, and the 
interest in those simple and elevating pieces which can alone con- 
tribute to the great moral objects of vocal mugjc, is either 
impaired or destroyed. It has the effect of luxurious food in 
perverting the taste, as well as enfeebling the moral energy ; and 
has thus become one of the paralyzing opiates of modern Italy. 

At an early hour in the morning, the singers were seen assem- 
bling at Trogen, the capital of Appenzel, from all quarters ; and 
at 11 o’clock the the Society of Vocal Music, assembled together 
with that of the Society of Public Utility, under the directi@n 
of its venerable President Zellwegger, one of the fathers of 
this Canton, and were addressed by the excellent pastor, Frey, 
who avails himself of his central position and the influence of 
his talents and character, to promote every good object. 

The German language is adapted with peculiar facility to 
popular music, and expresses in language which combines vigor 
with beauty and lyrical character, generous sentiments and ele- 
vated ideas, and the nice shades of feeling, and describes the 
beauties of nature, and the scenes of simple Tite, which continu- 


ally lead upward to the Author of nature—the love of country, 
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the virtues of a citizen, and the rights and duties of a freeman, 
with a simplicity and force worthy of an inhabitant of the Alps, 
The little book of songs prepared for this occasion contained 
many examples of this nature. The airs were perfectly suited 
to the nature and variety of the subjects; and the accuracy 
and beauty which marked the execution astonished the audi- 
ence. ‘The following were the subjects of the principal pieces: 
‘The wonders of creation; Vocal music, a gift of God—its 
charms, its utility; The country of the singer ; The calm of the 
forest ; The echoes of the forest; ‘The pleasures of winter ; 
Liberty and truth; Our country; Friendship ; Fidelity ; The 
strength of man.’ The whole were introduced by a hymn, ad- 
dressed to the Society of Public Utility, describing and approv- 
ing their object, and giving them a cordial welcome to their lit- 
tle canton of the mountains. 

At the close of the performance, the two societies, with dele- 
gates from the musical societies of the neighboring cantons, to 
the number of 300, partook of a frugal repast, in a pavilion 
pitched on the public square , and cherished mutual regard by 
the interchange of friendly and patriotic sentiments and ad- 
dresses, in which all party questions were entirely forgotten. 
It was striking, in a country so minutely divided into little na- 
tions, and still more numerous parties, just emerged from a revo- 
lution which involved a severe struggle between the various ¢le- 
ments of society, to see men of all parties, collected from all 
parts of Switzerland, siiting under the same pavilion, uniting in 
the promotion of the same public objects. and reciprocating the 
expression of mutual regard, which this union for common pur- 
poses and fdt the public good had inspired, without a single 
word or allusion which could excite an unpleasant feeling. Hu- 
man wisdom has never devised so efficient means of soothing the 
feelings of sect and party, and of checking the progress of jeal- 
ousy and strife as to unite men in some common object, even if 
it be of no moral character in itself; but when a great and noble 
purpose can be proposed andl accomplished by voluntary union, 
the very spirit of strife often receives a death blow. 

The meeting of the Society for Public Utility, was opened by 
an address from the President, Mr Zellwegger, which is among 
the most remarkable that has been delivered in Switzerland, on 
the general interests of the country. He presented the great 
object of the Society, as being the advancement of civilization, 
in the modes before mentioned. 

1. By the improvement of early education. Without ming- 
ling in any of the great contests of the day, the Society believes, 
that, by t \is means, it will attain its object better, in proportion 
as it avoids every thing of a political nature. 
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2. By commerce and industry ; for, in proportion as these are 
crowned with success, parents are disposed to give a better ed- 
ucation to their children. At the same time, the ccnduct of 
those governments cannot be approved, who establish higher 
schools, and schools of industry in which the variety of studies, 
and the principles of utilitarianism lead to the neglect of those 
subjects, which tend to improve the mind and the heart. If the 
state regards the means of gaining money, as the most impor- 
tant object of attention, selfishness and the love of gain will be- 
come a leaven which will poison the souls of the young; which 
will paralyze every pure and noble sentiment, and plunge them 
into the kingdom of darkness and evil. 

3. By the attention bestowed upon the poor. This care 
tends to remove the causes of pauperism, and the degradation 
which follows it, and ought to have in view, as one of its ob- 
jects, the reformation of criminals. On this subject, great diffi- 
culties remain to be surmounted. It is not agreed yet, whether 
the poor have a right to relief, or whether it is a mere act of 
compassion ; whether the State has the simple right to punish, 
or is bound to labor for the reformation of the criminal; and 
whether the punishment ought to be unchangeable, or diminish- 
ed in proportion to the reformation of the criminal. In regard 
to the practical means of accomplishing this object, there is a 
still greater diversity of opinion. 

It was finally remarked that the spirit of religion, taken as 
the regulator of sentiments and actions, in public establish- 
ments, and in domestic education, becomes a centre of union, 
which will give to civilization the firmest and most permanent 
basis. 

After this address was pronounced, the Society proceeded to 
the reception of 200 new members, which makes the present 
number about 800. Three question which were proposed by 
the committee in their circular the previous year, were then 
brought forward and summaries of the answers received, were 
given in three distinct reports, in which they were analyzed with 
great clearness and order, and were afterwards discussed by 
numerous members. 

The first question related to education. What means are to 
be employed in primary schools to excite the young to study, and 
to prevent idleness ? 

The greater part of the answers expressed disapprobation of 
corporal punishment ; still it was thought by some that, in cer- 
tain places, it could only be suppressed by degrees. All agreed 
in condemning the abuse of the distribution of prizes and hon- 
orary distinctions. The Society were unanimous in rejecting 
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corporal punishment, and the system of emulation excited by 
prizes. The only excitement to study, it admitted, was a suit- 
able and benevolent conduct in the educator, united with clear, 
methodical and well graduated instruction and persevering in- 
dustry. An essay from the celebrated Pere Girard, the foun- 
der of the improved system of mutual instruction at Friburg, 
and one of the fathers of education in Switzerland, threw much 
light upon this subject, and its publication was ordered. The 
Society afterwards resolved to appoint two committees on the 
subject of education: one to devise means for providing the 
schools for poor children, like that of Hofwyl, with suitable 
guardians; and the other to examine the seminaries for the 
teachers of primary schools. 

The second question related to the poor—the improvements 
thus far made in penitentiaries. Detailed reports were present- 
ed on the penitentiaries of Lausanne and Geneva, the only es- 
tablishments of this kind in Switzerland; and a committee was 
appointed to procure further information. A report was then 
made on the distribution and collection of about $100,000, 
made under the direction of the Society for the relief of those 
who suffered. 

The third question related to Industry. Ought Switzerland 
to act on the principle of free trade, in all cases? All the an- 
swers received demanded entire liberty, and the abolition of 
those internal duties on merchandise, which impede so much 
the intercourse between the various cantons of this little repub- 
lic. After considering the state of the funds in the treasury, 
(amounting to $1,300,) and appropriating them to the objects 
proposed, the meeting of the Society was closed by an address 
from the President, recommending the education of the young 
in the spirit of religion, as the great object of their efforts and 
the only anchor of safety to individuals and the community. 

Agreeably to the general custom, the members of the Society 
dined together, on each of the days of their meeting, in the 
fine hall of the house provided by the town for their pastor. 
On one of the evenings, they ascended a neighboring mountain 
peak, from which a large part of Switzerland was visible—its 
plains or its lakes, or its mountain peaks, extending from the 
Alps to the lake of Constance and the Jura. They partook of 
refreshments provided by their friends at Trogen, and were 
cheered by that wild and beautiful ‘Ranz de vaches,’ or 
Song of the Alpine cowherds. At the close of the repast on 
the last day, the Society were invited to assemble in the church, 
where they found 150 children and 100 adults of Trogen, col- 
lected for exercises in vocal music. The children first sung 
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songs adapted to their age; the adults performed, in full choir, 
several pieces of church music; and both then united in hymns 
of the most elevated character, in a manner which surprised as 
well as delighted the Society. 

No illustration or comment is necessary in order to satisfy 
every reader of the excellent character of the Society, whose 
meeting has been described, or to lead him to feel more fully 
the public and private benefits, as well as enjoyments, of asso- 
ciations for doing good to our fellow men. 





MISCELLANY. 


New Yorr Common Scuoon System. 


The last Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
in the State of New York has been received, and is, as usual, a rich 
treat to the friends of common school education. We proceed to pre- 
sent a few of its more important facts. 

New York now contains 10,207 organized school districts ; of which 
9,696 made the reports required by law. In those reported, schools were 
kept up during the year 1935, an average period of eight months. The 
whole number of children instructed within the year was 532,167 ; but 
the whole number of pupils between the ages of five and sixteen, re- 
siding in the same districts, was 538,398. ‘The average number of chil- 
dren at a school is about 55. The expenditures for the year 1835, were 
$1,235,256 02, of which $313,876 91, or about onefourth, was defrayed 
by the public money. 

We cannot help drawing a comparison here between this State 
and Connecticut. For while the people of New York thus pay about 
three dollars from their own pockets for every dollar they receive from 
tha public fund, those of Connecticut do not, for the same materials, 
probably pay over one. Or to make a more certain comparison. Be- 
sides the $313,376 of public money, New York pays for teachers’ wages 
$425,643 more ; or something like $1 12 for every dollar of public money ; 
while we have data in our possession which lead us to believe that in 
Connecticut, there is not twentyfive cents paid to teachers in addition 
to each dollar of public money. And the consequences are too well 
known. 

A fact may be gathered from the present Report, which we do not 
recollect to have learned from any former one. The school inspectors 
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in each town appear to be paid one dollar each for inspecting teachers, 
one dollar each for inspecting schools, the three commissioners in each 
town one dollar each for making their annual reports, and another dol- 
Jar each for distributing the public money. Besides this the town clerks 
are paid, as clerks of the commissioners, one dollar each. This is as it 
should be, And should Connecticut, or any other State, ever seriously 
and earnestly set about the work of elevating common schools, the offi- 
cers who perform the usual services must be allowed a reasonable com- 
pensation. ‘There is no reason why school inspectors, committees, vis. 
iters, &c. should not be paid, as much as selectmen or assessors ; nor 
can the schools be expected to flourish otherwise. 

There is one appalling fact developed in the Report, which we did 
not expect to see. It may be useful to state it. 

The number of children instructed during the year 1835 was 9,234 
Jess than in 1834. ‘This diminution must arise in part, says the Super- 
intendant, ‘from an absorbing attention in the year 1835, in a consid- 
erable portion of the community, to their pecuniary interests. School 
districts are unusually formed with a number of families no more than 
sufficient to maintain respectable schools ; and the loss of a few of their 
ordinary patrons often exerts a sensible influence upon them. Strong ex- 
citemeuts in the community, especially when continued for a length of 
time, are in their nature unfriendly to the cause of education ; and of 
such excitements none perhaps is so much so as that which is charac- 
teristic of periods when fortunes are amassed without effort, and by the 
mere chances of speculation. That this cause has had its influence in 
particular sections of the State, can hardly be doubted on an inspection 
of the reports from the towns. In the town of Flushing, where the 
possession of an ordinary farm has, during the last two years, been con- 
sidered equivalent to the possession of a splendid estate, the average 
period, during which the common schools were kept open, fell down, in 
a single year, from ten months to six. 

‘In the year 1834, the common schools were in better condition in 
all respects than they had been at any previous time ; and as is well 
known, that year was distinguished for a serious depression in the busi- 
ness affairs of the country. The interests of education seem never to 
be better secured than in seasons when individuals are compelled to 
husband their resources, and when the highest as well as the most cer- 
tain rewards are those which are the fruit of patient industry. No 
period seems less propitious to the promotion of those interests than 
that season of delusive prosperity in which multitudes are tempted by a 
few instances of wealth suddenly acquired, to lay aside their accustomed 
avocations, and embark in the precarious pursuit of a fortune.” 
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We might add many interesting facts from the Report, but we are 
willing to leave it for the present, that our readers may feel the full 
force of the sentiments of the two last paragraphs. 


Strate Epvcation Convention. 


This Convention, which was held according to previous notice in 
Utica, and commenced May 11, continued in session two days ; Hon. J. 
D. Hammond, of Cherry Valley, in the chair. The number of members 
was respectable, and the meeting one of great interest. 

An Introductory Address was giver by Prof. Alonzo Potter, of Union 
College, Schenectady. Lectures were also given — by Mr Hammond, 
the president, ‘‘ On the present laws relating to Schools, especially Com- 
mon Schools, with suggestions for Legislative Improvement;” -— by Rev. 
A. B. Grosh, of Utica, “On the Qualifications and Responsibilities of 
Teachers 7’ — by Mr J. W. Bulkley, of Troy, ‘On the appropriate 
branches of Study for Schools, and the order in which they should be 
taught ;” — by C. H. Anthony, of Troy, “ On Constructing and Furnish- 
ing School Houses and organizing School Lyceums ;” — by Mr A. Car- 
ter of Whitesborough, ‘* On Vocal Music asa branch of Common School 
Education ;’— and by Prof. S. N. Sweet, ‘ On Elocution, as a branch 
of general Education. There were also sundry discussions of import- 
ant and interesting topics. 

Among other objects which received attention, was the formation of a 
State Society for the promotion of general education. A society was at 
length organized, with a Constitution, of which we have since learned 
that the Hon. Mr Hammond was appointed the president. 

Many resolutions were moved and adopted during the progress of the 
Convention. The following are some of them: 

‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the Clergy do not 
use their influence to the extent they ought, in advancing the interests 
of education in this State. 

* Resolved, ‘That the visitation of schools by the clergy and other pro- 
fessional gentlemen, is earnestly desired by this convention. 

‘ Resolved, That this Convention highly appreciate the influence of 
ladies on our social condition, and that we invite them to exert it in the 
cause of education, especially by the frequent visitation of schools in 
their several districts. 

‘ Resolved, That we recommend the formation of School Lyceums, 
on the plan laid down in the lecture on that subject by Mr Anthony. 

‘ Resolved, That the elements of Natural Science, includirg an out- 
line of Anatomy and Physiology, should be made a part of popular 
education. 

Resolved, That Natural History is peculiarly appropriate as an ele- 
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mentary study, and that it tends to accelerate the progress of pupils in 
other branches of education. 

Resolved, That we regard the formation of the American Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, as forming an important era in the 
cause of general education, and as far as we have been able to ascertain 
its modes of operation, regard them as well calculated to secure the ob- 
jects of its organization.’ 


American Society ror THE Dirrusion or Uservut Know cence. 


To those who are as yet unacquainted with the plan and objects of 
this Society, the following extracts from a Prospectus, which has been 
issued, may be interesting. 

‘ The objects of this Society are—to promote the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge among all classes of the community, by issuing pure, enter- 
taining, an! valuable publications, in a cheap and popular form ;— To 
elevate the character of our national literature, and raise the standard 
of morality, by the introduction and diffusion of works of intrinsic 
merit, in Belles-Lettres, in Christian Morals, in the Arts, in Science, 
physical, intellectual, and moral;—To promote the improvement of 
our systems of Common School Education, by providing standard sets 
of books of instruction for schools, and by procuring and publishing sta- 
tistics of facts calculated to illustrate the condition and prospects of 
education in our own and other countries ; — To provide suitable works 
of entertainment and information for children and youth ;— To furnish 
the means of elementary instruction and general knowledge, in their 
own language, for resident foreigners and their children ; — To cherish 
the general interests of literature, education and religion ; of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, and of the arts, by preparing appropriate standard 
libraries of useful knowledge, embellished with illustrative engravings, 
and imbued with a Christian spirit, for families and schools, for the 
farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the seaman, and the settler in the 
West, such as every true patriot and enlightened philanthropist must 
approve ;— And to establish correspondence with societies and men of 
literature in our own and foreign lands, engaged in similar objects, with 
a view to procure every facility for promoting intellectual, social, and 
moral improvement.’ 

The society is said to be making arrangements for immediately com- 
mencing the publication of a District School Library for the United 
States, to consist ultimately of from 50 to 100 volumes of instructive 
works on various subjects, calculated to interest and benefit the young, 
which they hope to introduce extensively into the District Schools of 
ourcountry. They are now making arrangements with authors, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, for the preparation of various works, 
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and especially for proposing plans of works adapted to the purpose of 
the Society. 

A library for mechanics, another for farmers, one for seamen, one for 
children, ete., will engage attention so soon as they can be advanta- 
geously commenced. 

This Society, recently organized, thus proposes to accomplish a large 
amount of needful work ; and we cannot but wish them the most com- 
plete success. On one point, however, “ the provision of standard sets 
of books of instruction for schools,” we apprehend they will find some 
trouble. In a country like this, where nothing is stationary, it will not 
be so easy a task to stereotype sets of class books as may at first view 
be supposed. 


Common Scuoots 1n Onto. 


We have seen an address of Mr Samuel Lewis, the newly constituted 
Superintendent for Common Schools in Ohio, to his fellow citizens, and 
especially to the officers of Common Schools and the County Auditors, 
which breathes the right spirit and gives us great encouragement. 
Would that we had an officer of this sort in each of our own New 
England States ! 

Mr Lewis states that there are in Ohio seventytwo counties, containing 
1060 townships, divided into more than 8,000 school districts, from each 
of which a report is required, The superintendent, he adds, could not 
visit in person more than two districts a day, and make the proper ex- 
aminations. If he could devote all his time to this part of his duty, he 
would only visit about 600 districts a year ; but he kas ether duties of 
his office that will occupy at least onethird, or perhaps onehalf of the 
time. He insists therefore on the efficient co-operation of the county 
auditors and school directors, throughout the State. The number of 
the county auditors is seventytwo ; and the school officers he estimates 
in all, at more than twenty thousand. 

The statute of the State requires the Superintendent to address cir- 
culars to the county auditors, with the proper direction, in the month of 
May. The county auditors are required to address circulars to the 
school directors of each distriet ; and it is made the duty of the school 
directors to furnish the particular information in detail. The Superin- 
tendent appears to have begun his work well. We hope he will be 
seconded in his efforts, and that under his direction the schools of Ohio 
will ere long sustain the rank to which, in republican States, they are 
entitled. 
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Marietta Coutiece. 


We believe it is pretty well known that this college, containing from 
one to two hundred students, has a department for the special prepara- 
tion of teachers. We understand that the students in this department, 
and indeed all who are connected with the institution, are soon to have 
the opportunity of pursuing, at certain hours, some sort of manual labor. 


Satem Femate Institute. 


This Institution is located at Salem, Indiana, about 30 miles north- 
westward of Louisville, Ky. It contains about 80 pupils, and is under 
the superintendence of J. I. Morrison, A. M., who founded the school 
at his own expense, and employs the teache¢s, of whom there are three 
or four, on his own responsibility. The superintendent and his family 
board with the pupils and supervise their general deportment. It isa 
leading object of Mr M. to prepare young ladies for teaching ; and we 
learn that the teachers’ department is already respectable ; fifteen pu- 
pils having entered it the present season. 

We hail with much pleasure these rising female Seminaries of the 
West. If they are conducted in the right spirit, they cannot fail to 
prove streams which shall indeed fertilize and make glad the wilder- 
ness, and prove sources of the most invaluable blessings to our wide 
spread community. 


Tae Pustic Scnoors, Pusric Bressines. 


Here is the phenomenon of a little book—a mere picture book—of 
only 36 small pages, written with childlike simplicity by one of the first 
men of our country for gratuitous distribution in the city of New York; 
and 5,000 copies we understand have been distributed. The object is 
to enlist the attention of the poorer classes, and induce them to send 
their children to the public schools. There are thousands—we fear we 
might say tens of thousands, of children in that great city, of suitable 
age to attend school, and who yet cannot read a word. Nor is this the 
worst. They are not only out of the public schools, but in the most 
efficient school of vice,—the streets. 

We have spoken of the appearance of this little work as a phenome- 
non, We have done so, because it is rare that we find our greatest and 
best men stooping to this kind of benevolence—the preparation and dis- 
tribution of such little things as the book before us. Yet we question 
whether there is a wider field for the truly benevolent in this country 
than the department of common school education. He who casts his 
mite into this part of the Lord’s treasury, in whatever form it may be 
applied can scarcely fail of doing immense good. A benefactor here, is 
a benefactor indeed. 
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Tue American Sunpay Scuoor Union. 


We learn from the Thirteenth Annual Report of this Association, 
that there are connected with it, at the present time, as auxiliaries, 
about 1,800 unions, societies and schools ; that they have issued, during 
the past year, 38 new publications, of which 22 are original ; that the 
number of volumes printed during the year has been 890,662 ; and that 
the whole number of pages printed, including infant school lessons, pam- 
phiets, journals, &c., is about 52,000,000. The amount paid for copy 
rights and to guthors was $919 25. 


Tue Universat Lycevm. 


Mr Holbrook is still pushing, with untiring assiduity, his plan of a 
Universal Lyceum. Our readers wil! recollect its leading features as 
published in the Annals, some months since. The plan seems to us a 
good one, and we wish him the mest complete success. 


Orpuan Scuoor at Paris. 


‘The Friend’ of Philadelphia, has a brief account of an orphan 
school at Paris, which, in some of its features, is truly excellent. It has 
a library for the use of the children ; its privileges are also sometimes 
extended to the parents, and the children are allowed to carry the books 
home. The boys have nice gardens containg vines, &c., and so strict is 
the principle of honesty among them, that even when the tempting fruit 
falls off, it is faithfully carried to the master. There are about forty- 
six children, nearly all Roman Catholics: the average cost of each child 
is about £10 per annum. 

The manner of living is a piece of bread in the morning before school, 
with a draught of water; at twelve they dine on soup or meat, with bread ; 
and at five or six they sup on meat or soup. The children are very 
healthy ; each child sleeps separately in a bed not more than two feet 
wide. How delightful to see them thus cared for, instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and useful learning, and even fed and clothed by the pro- 
testants | 


Femate Epvucation amone THE Romans. 


History presents an interesting picture of Roman Education in the 
early ages of the Commonwealth, especially contrasted with the less 
virtuous practice of the more refined ages. The Roman matrons did 
not abandon their infants to mercenary nurses. They regarded the care- 
ful nurture of their offspring, the rudiments of their education, and the 
necessary occupation of their household as the highest points of female 
merit. 

Plutarch has remarked, as a defect in the Roman laws, that they did 
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not prescribe, as those of Lacedemon, a system and rules for the edu- 
cation of youth. But the truth is, the manners of the people supplied 
this want. The utmost attention was bestowed in the early formation 
of the mind and character. 


Lone [stanp Farm Scuoot. 


The Long Island farm lies directly opposite the southern end of Black- 
well’s Island, and comprises about 200 acres, which afford pasture to 
the cows, and potatoes and other vegetables for the six hundred chil- 
dren there collected, clothed, and educated. 


We have rarely seen any thing more gratifying, than the spectacle of 


these children, clean, healthy, and cheerful, assembled by dozens, in 
their spacious school room, around their monitors, and reciting their 
various lessons. The master, a young man, seems to perform his duty 
with enthusiasm, and that only can sustain a teacher of such a school, 
in the adequate and conscientious discharge of the responsible trust 
committed to him. The matron, a Welsh woman by birth, though for 
more than thirty years a resident of this country, is a pattern of neat- 
ness and order. Her Welsh carpet, (as she called her well scrubbed 
board floors, without a spot upon them, of the sleeping rooms of the 
little girls,) proved her to be a notable housewife, and, moreover, well 
skilled in controlling ‘her children,’ as she called the hundred or two 
little ones under her management. 

These six hundred children are most of them probably foundlings— 
often picked up in the streets, destitute and forlorn, the children of waut, 
of misery, and of crime; others are children of paupers in the alms- 
house, from whom they are separated, and sent to this farm.— Sunday 
School Journal. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Anatysis or THE Derivative Worps in Tae Enewisu Lav- 
cuace; Or a Key to their precise Analytic Definitions, by Prefixes 
and Suffixes. Designed to furnish an easy and expeditious method 
of acquiring a knowledge of derivative words, from a knowledge of 
their component parts. By Satem Towne, A. M. Third Edition, 
carefully revised, enlarged, and adapted to schools of all grades. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1836. [2mo. pp. 164. 


This is a truly original and exceedingly valuable work. A tolerably 
correct idea of its character and object may be formed, from the title. 
It comes to us highly recommended by judicious and able teachers ; but 
what is of much more consequence, a careful examination of its con- 
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tents, for only one short hour, will convince those who are most oppos- 
ed to the multiplication of school books, that Mr Towne’s work sup- 
plies a niche where there was a real deficiency. The scholar, in acquir- 
ing the art of spelling, with the aid of this work, will not be confined to 
an unmeaning process ; all is clear, intelligible, and inviting. He will 
‘learn to examine the structure of words, and trace out various forma- 
tions from the same root, something in the manner as the classical stu- 
dent is exercised in Greek and Latin. In this way he readily discovers 
how the primitive word varies its signification, as it is run through all 
its derivative forms. From a knowledge of all the component parts, be 
can easily trace each shade of difference from the plain, literal signifi- 
cation to the most beautiful figurative applications.’ We do not think 
the author of this work extravagant when he expresses a belief that 
the plan bere pursued will impart more knowledge of derivative words 
in the English language to any class of English scholars over twelve 
years of age, in twelve weeks, than can be communicated in the ordi- 
nary way to those of similar age in twelve months. 


Towne’s Spe.uine Boox, &c. &c. Albany, 1837. pp. 96. 


This little book is intended as an easy introduction to Towne’s An- 
alysis. It is based on the principle that children should be taught the for- 
mation, spelling, and meaning of words at the same time ; and in the 
language of the author, it is ‘ designed to impart a distinct idea while 
learning every new word, and in every change of the same word. The 
plan of the author, and the manner in which he has executed it, appear 
to us commendable ; and we congratulate the friends of common schools, 
even in these days of school book making, on this accession to our list 
of works which are truly useful. 


Crass Book or Naturat Tueotoey, or the Testimony of Nature 
to the Being, Perfections, and Government of God. By the Rev. 
Henry Ferevus. Revised and enlarged, and adapted to Paxton’s 
Illustrations, with Notes, Selected and Original, Biographical No- 
tices, and a Vocabulary of Scientific Terms. By the Rev. Cuarzes 
Henry Atpen, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High School 
for young ladies. Second Edition, revised. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall and Lincoln, 1537. 12mo. pp. 250. 


We like the idea of having every body study Natural Theology. For 
beginners we prefer Gallaudet’s little work, The Class Book of Natural 
Theology. For more advanced pupils, in general, we like Paley’s admir- 
able work, especially with illustrations. If, however, as is insisted by the 
American editor of the work before us, there are some things in Paley 
not well adapted to the ordinary circumstances of female instruction, it 
were certainly desirable that another work should be prepared, in which 
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the objectionable parts should be omitted. Such a work it is claimed, 
is that of Mr. Fergus. We believe the claim i: well founded ; and in 
this respect and to accomplish this object, we commend it to the Amer- 
ican Public. 


Famiciar Lecrures on Naturat Puttosopny, for the use of 
Schools. By Mrs A. H. Lincotn Puerrs. New York, F. J. Hun- 
tington & Co., 1837. 12mo. pp. 380. 


Cui bono ? was our first thought, on looking over this publica- 
tion. It appears very well; but was it needed? If, as the author con- 
fesses, it is not only based upon the labors of others, but, ‘in many cases,’ 
it adopts their very language ; if, as appears from a hasty examination,— 
for we have not time to exatnine it more minutely,—it neither possesses 
nor claims any improvements, of what use is it? Is there merit in aid- 
ing another to the long list of compilations for schools, to perplex and 
distract? Is there merit in sitting at the desk, and either because we 
have nothing else to do, or are unwilling to do any thing else, detaching 
passages from other writers, intermixing a few thoughts of our own, 
and sending them forth to contribute their mite in deluging us with 
school books ? 

We have no doubt that the reputation of the author, and the enter- 
prise of the respectable publishers, will give the work before us some 
celebrity. It cannot be otherwise than excellent, we think ; since ii 
contains the excellencies of all preceding authors ; but we say again in 
regard to its appearance, Cui bono ? 


Tue Science or Practicat Penmansurp, deduced from the 
principles of Physiology, and the Anatomy of the Hand and Arm, 
containing an Original Analysis of the capital and loop letters, and 
full directions for the acquirement of rapid business writing. To 
which is added a complete System of Penmaking. The whole ac- 
companied by a Chirographic Atlas of Twenty Four Engraved 
Plates. By Dotsean & Brortuers, Principals of the New York 
and New Orleans Writing Academies. Fifth Edition. New York: 
Collins, Keese & Co., 1837. | Pp. 120. 


The mechanical execution of the work before us, both the manual and 
the atlas, is very superior, and we see !ittle which is objectionable in its 
principles. On the contrary, we commend the study of the manual to 
every discriminating teacher. The style of the hand, both large and 
small, we consider decidedly inferior to that of most other works of the 
kind. 








